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In the many problems presented by 
Greek vases it is comparatively rare 
that we are helped by direct literary evi- 
dence. The so-called Panathenaic vases 
form an exception. They are frequently 
mentioned by ancient writers and their 
purpose is clearly stated by Pindar, who 
tells us that painted amphorae containing 
olive oil were given to the victors at the 
Panathenaic games in Athens. A series 
of amphorae decorated on one side with the 
figure of Athena, on the other with an ath- 
letic contest, and inscribed, twv ' A0y)vyj0sv 
Qc'OXtov " from the games at Athens," have ac- 
cordingly been identified as prizes awarded 
at these games. There are two distinct series 
of these vases: an early one, which dates 
from the sixth century B.C.; and a later 
one, which must be assigned to the fourth 
century B. C. Why they were not made 
during the fifth century remains an open 
question. The fine example acquired by us 
last year belongs to the earlier series and 
can be dated to about 525-5 1 5 B.C. (height, 
24J in. [62.2 cm.]). Athena is represented 
as usual fully armed, with raised spear, 
standing between two columns. The col- 
umns are surmounted by cocks, this bird 
being evidently considered an appropriate 
emblem for athletic contests. On the back 
is a splendid representation of five men 
running at full speed (fig. 4). They have 
both arms extended, one forward, the other 
backward, and their legs are raised to a 
considerable height. We know therefore 
that this was a short-distance run. In the 
long-distance races the runners held their 
hands close to their sides and moved in long 
sweeping strides; but sprinters then, as 
often now, moved their arms freely forward 
and back, to assist in the quick motion, 
and their strides were high and rapid. 
This vase was not found recently, but has 
been known for some time. It was men- 
tioned as long ago as 1830 in the Annali 
deir Instituto for that year, p. 218, 3, and 
is figured in the Monumenti deir Instituto 
I, pi. 22, 6. It is listed in G. von Brauch- 
itsch's recent book, Die Panathenaischen 
Preisamphoren, p. 20, No. 15. Its pro- 
venance is stated to be Etruria. 

G. M. A. R. 
{Continued in the June Bulletin) 



THE LAST COMMUNION OF 
ST. JEROME 

BY SANDRO BOTTICELLI 

CONCLUDED 

TO come to Francesco Del Pugliese: 
he was twice elected to the office 
of Prior, in 149 1 and again in 1497. 
He died toward the close of the 
year 1 5 19; and his wife, Monna Alessandra, 
survived him. The most memorable trait 
in the character of Francesco, apart from 
his love of art and his patronage of artists, 
was his stanch adherence to the cause 
of Savonarola, and his devotion to the 
"religion" of the friar after his death. 
Simone Filipepi, the brother of Botticelli, 
records in his "Cronaca" that Francesco 
was one of the signatories to the petition 
addressed by the citizens of Florence, who 
were partizans of Savonarola, to the Pope, 
to annul the sentence of excommunication, 
which had been pronounced against Fra 
Girolamo. Francesco was in the convent 
of San Marco on the turbulent night of 8th 
April, 1499, when Savonarola was taken. 
One witness deposed that he saw Francesco 
there, among the persons unarmed, "in 
mantelloe chapuccio;" and another declared 
that he went about "breathing like a bull." 
He was among the more notorious partizans 
of Fra Girolamo, who were detained and ex- 
amined after the arrest of Savonarola and 
the two friars. Among the "Examinations" 
of these suspected persons, printed in the 
appendix to Villari's Life of Savonarola, 
are the "Interrogatori di Francesco del 
Pugliese." They are without date, but 
they are probably of the 10th April, 1498. 
The deposition of Francesco is wanting. 

The will, which Francesco executed on 
the 20th March, 1503-4, affords evidence 
not only of his benefactions to that convent, 
but also of his devotion to the "religion" 
of Savonarola. Under the terms of that 
will, the Convents of San Marco, Santa 
Lucia, in the Via San Gallo, and San Do- 
menico, at Prato, were, in a certain con- 
tingency, severally entitled to a bequest 
of fiorini 200 larghi. Santa Lucia in the 
Via San Gallo, originally a house of "Pin- 
zocheri"of the Third Order of St. Domenic, 
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was, through the zeal of Savonarola, erected 
into a convent of Dominican nuns, in 1484, 
at the charge of certain noble Florentine 
ladies, who caused the entire fabric to be 
rebuilt and enlarged. The nuns of the 
new convent made their profession to Fra 
Girolamo on the 3d February, 1495-6. 
The ancient friary of San Domenico, in 
Prato, was another religious house which 
came under the especial care and guidance 
of Savonarola. As prior of San Marco, 
he made many visitations to San Domenico; 
and in 1495, reformed the convent. After 
his death, in 1503, the foundation of San 
Vincenzio, a house of Dominican nuns, was 
begun in connection with San Domenico, 
on an adjoining site. Here the cult of 
Savonarola was especially fostered, and 
here he came to be venerated as a saint. 
Certain relics of Fra Girolamo were in the 
possession of the nuns of San Vincenzio, 
who testified to their supernatural powers; 
and the legend of Santa Caterina de' Ricci, 
who in 1535 took the habit in this convent, 
where she passed her life, especially attests 
the miracles of Savonarola. 

Francesco's devotion to the "religion" of 
Fra Girolamo did not grow less with time: 
on the contrary, his zeal in the cause of the 
popular party of the "Piagnoni" appears 
to have assumed an aggressive character 
after the return of the Medici in 15 12. 
Giovanni Cambi relates in his Florentine 
Histories that "one day, as Francesco di 
Filippo Del Pugliese, a man of the popu- 
lar party and a merchant, was talking 
with some others, it happened that in 
their discourse, one of them chanced to 
name Lorenzo de' Medici [Duke of Urbino], 
who was then the first citizen of the city, a 
young man of twenty-three years; and he 
said, ' II Magnifico Lorenzo/ and Francesco 
Del Pugliese said, Ml Magnifico m****, 
which a soldier who was by, heard 
and reported to the Otto, for which Fran- 
cesco was confined without the city of Flor- 
ence for eight years, within a limit of from 
two to fifteen miles from the city." Before 
his death, however, the penalty appears to 
have been relaxed. 

Francesco, as might be expected from 
his love of art and his long intercourse 
with the Convent of San Marco, was a 



patron of Fra Bartolommeo. Vasari, in 
his Life of the Frate, in a passage where he 
again confuses Piero with Francesco, re- 
cords that "in the house of Pier Del Pu- 
gliese, now the property of Matteo Botti, 
citizen and merchant of Florence, [that 
master] executed at the top of a stair, in a 
recess, a St. George armed, on horseback, 
who, riding atilt, is killing the dragon, which 
is done to the life: and he executed it in 
oil, in chiaroscuro, since he much delighted 
in all his paintings, first to proceed thus 
with the work, after the fashion of a cartoon 
shaded with ink or asphaltum, before he 
colored them; as still may be seen in many 
things in the way of paintings and panels 
which he left imperfect at his death." Now, 
as we have seen, the portion of the Casa 
Del Pugliese which came into the possession 
of Matteo Botti, was that which had be- 
longed, not to Piero, but to Francesco. 
Moreover, an entry in a "Libro di Ricord- 
anze," preserved among the archives of 
San Marco, records that, among the paint- 
ings executed by Fra Bartolommeo, was 
"a St. George drawn in oil, in the house of 
Francesco del Pugliese: it is not finished, 
therefore it has produced nothing." This 
wall painting, which is mentioned by more 
than one writer of subsequent date, was 
doubtless destroyed when the Casa Del 
Pugliese was modernized and enlarged by 
the Ferroni, at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

I suspect that Vasari has again confused 
Piero with Francesco Del Pugliese, in a 
passage where, speaking of the earliest 
works by Fra Bartolommeo, he states, that 
"Pier Del Pugliese was possessed of a little 
Madonna in marble, in very low relief, by 
the hand of Donatello, a thing of rare 
beauty: for which, in order to hold it in 
greater account, he caused to be made a 
tabernacle of wood, to enclose it with shut- 
ters. This tabernacle having been given 
to Baccio della Porta, he painted there, on 
the inside, two small stories, one of which 
was the Nativity of Christ, the other his 
Circumcision: and these Baccio executed 
in little figures, after the fashion of a minia- 
ture, in such sort that it is not possible in 
oil to do better. And then on the outside 
of the shutters when closed, he painted 
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also in oil, in chiaroscuro, The Annunciation 
of our Lady by the Angel. This work is 
now in the writing-closet of the Duke 
Cosimo, where he keeps all the antiquities 
of bronze, both small figures and medals, 
and other rare paintings in miniature; being 
held by his most illustrious Excellency for a 
rare thing, as indeed it is." It would seem 
from an inventory of the "Guadaroba,"that 
in 1553 tne little tabernacle was already in 
the possession of Cosimo de' Medici. When 
Borghini published the Riposo in 1584, it 
was still preserved intact by the grand 
Duke Francesco, "fra Teccellenti cose sue 
piu pregiate." In the course of time, how- 
ever, the tabernacle was dismembered: the 
marble relief by Donatello became lost, but 
the little shutters are now preserved in the 
Gallery of the Uffizi. They are among the 
earliest works by Fra Bartolommeo which 
have come down to us, having, in all prob- 
ability, been painted previous to the fa- 
mous fresco of The Last Judgment, begun 
in 1499. 

Francesco possessed yet another work by 
Fra Bartolommeo: but I must pass on to 
speak of the paintings which were executed 
for him by one of the most delightful of the 
Florentine masters contemporary with Fra 
Bartolommeo, a painter closely allied to 
the Frate in art, but very different from 
him in spirit, Piero di Cosimo. Vasari, in 
the first edition of the Lives, published in 
1550, relates that Piero "executed in the 
house of Francesco Del Pugliese, around a 
chamber, divers stones of little figures: nor 
is one able to describe the diversity of fan- 
tastic things which he, in all those stories, 
so delighted to paint, both of buildings and 
animals and habits and divers instruments 
and other fantasies which occurred to him 
on account of their being stories of fable; 
as for example, a panel of Mars and Venus, 
with their Loves and Vulcan, done with 
great art and with incredible patience. " 
In the second edition of 1 568, Vasari added 
that "these histories, after the death of 
Francesco Del Pugliese and his sons [sic — 
in error for 'cousins'], were removed, nor 
do I know where they have ended. " This 
passage is interpolated in such a way as 
to make the panel of "Mars, Venus, and 
Vulcan" appear a work independent of the 



decorations of the "camera;" whereas from 
the first edition, it is clear that it formed 
part of that series. 

Vasari is certainly in error in speaking of 
the sons of Francesco. Francesco died 
leaving no children. Before 24th February, 
1 5 19-20, he was already dead. By his will 
dated 27th June, 15 19, he appointed his 
cousin, Niccolo di Piero Del Pugliese, and 
his male issue, his heirs: and in the con- 
tingency of Niccolo dying without sons, he 
made certain bequests of a nature that 
necessitated the dispersal of his property. 
Niccolo, like his brother, Filippo, left no 
male issue: and after his death, the property 
which he had inherited from Francesco, 
and the works of art which the latter had 
collected, were sold and scattered. I have 
been unable to ascertain the precise date of 
this dispersal, but the little tabernacle 
painted by Fra Bartolommeo passed into 
the Grand Ducal Collection before 1553, 
and the portion of the Casa Del Pugliese 
which had belonged to Francesco, was al- 
ready the property of Matteo Botti, in 
1 561 . In that dispersal, the little panel of 
"The Last Communion of St. Jerome" 
began its voyage of adventure in the world; 
and from that time until the beginning of 
the last century, when it turned up in the 
collection of Gino Capponi, nothing is 
known of its history. 

Of the other works on record — two being 
of principal importance — which were com- 
missioned by Piero and Francesco Del 
Pugliese, I must speak in another place. 
Enough has been said here to illustrate their 
character as collectors of the finest works 
of art, and as patrons of the foremost artists 
of their time. They possessed works by 
Donatello, Fra Angelico, and a Flemish 
master: and they gave commissions to 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, Botticelli, Filippino 
Lippi, Piero di Cosimo, and Fra Bartolom- 
meo. They appear to have had impecca- 
ble taste. They acquired only the choicest 
objects, and patronized only the best mas- 
ters of their time. The least considerable 
painter whom they are recorded to have 
employed, was RafFaellino del Garbo, prob- 
ably at a time when great things were 
still expected of him. Again, we must re- 
member that the scattered and occasional 
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notices which have come down to us regard- 
ing the works of art brought together by 
Piero and Francesco Del Pugliese, in all 
probability record only a small part of their 
collection — especially of the paintings and 
sculpture which they possessed in their 
family house and "ville." Vasari, our 
chief informant, wrote at a time when the 
possessions of Francesco had already been 
dispersed; and Vasari, as I have said, is, in a 
general way, concerned only with the works 
of art accessible to all in the churches and 
public buildings of Florence, to the exclu- 
sion of those in private houses. 

Herbert P. Horne. 

THE USE OF THE MUSEUM 
BY STUDENTS 

Readers of Ruskin, all too few nowadays, 
will remember his lecture on Modern Man- 
ufacture and Design, in which he distin- 
guished for students the orders and dig- 
nities of decorative art, prefacing his re- 
marks with the statement, as true now as 
when he made it, that "No person is able 
to give useful and definite help towards such 
special applications unless he is entirely 
familiar with the conditions of labor and 
natures of material involved in the work; 
and /^definite help is little better than no 
help at all." 

Museums of art like the Metropolitan, 
which do not exhibit modern works in their 
Decorative Arts Departments, are under 
no obligation to theorize on these subjects, 
but they are able to present the objects in 
their collections in such a manner that the 
curious-minded in these matters may dis- 
cern the facts regarding labor and materials 
in earlier days, if he be desirous of doing 
so, through intelligent observation. 

It is with satisfaction that those who be- 
lieve in the supreme importance of the dec- 
orative arts in connection with the nation's 
manufactures, see in the following report 
signs of growing activity in the Museum 
by the student and the professional worker 
in design. There is no doubt that excellent 
work is done in New York schools where 
the subject is taught, but it is the results 
of study done after the close of the school 
term that really count in the determination 



of the standing in the community of these 
matters. Study that results in doing the 
best things in the market is, after all, the 
gauge of the efficiency of the designer. 
That the students of the Museum collec- 
tions have perceived in them opportunities 
for the understanding of conditions of 
labor and material is a proof that the Mu- 
seum has lived up to its privilege of giving 
useful and definite help. 

THE year 1914 has been a most 
important one in the use of the 
Museum by students, and it 
may be said that not one part 
of the collections has been overlooked in 
their search for the good to be derived 
therefrom. The continued interest in 
study-work under guidance, in color and 
otherwise, is, perhaps, the really im- 
portant feature of the year's showing. 
The instructors with their classes, work- 
ing in various parts of the Museum; in- 
struction given with material at hand 
so replete with all that relates to the 
course of study then followed; the actual 
work produced under teacher-guidance, all 
these are features more far-reaching than 
single-handed study or individual work, no 
matter how earnest its intention. 

As instances of this, it may be mentioned 
that the various schools have made most 
liberal use of the Museum collections: 
classes from the several departments of 
Columbia University, such as the School 
of Architecture under Mr. Richard F. Bach, 
its Curator; the Design Class of Teachers' 
College under Professor Grace A. Cornell; 
the students of the Department of Clay 
Modeling and Sculpture, under Mr. George 
J. Cox, have made their studies at the Mu- 
seum an important part of their course. 
The Women's Art School of Cooper Union 
has done its share of color-work and the 
special privilege to them of working from 
objects in the Morgan Collection has been 
fully appreciated by these classes, the re- 
sults showing a high degree of excellence. 
Mr. C. Howard Walker and Miss Kathe- 
rine B. Child followed their successes of 
191 3 with an all too brief course of prac- 
tical instruction-work, a manner of instruc- 
tion-giving most profitable to the student, 
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